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Should Our Foreign 


| Announcer: 

Tonight Town Meeting is the 
. guest of Wisconsin State College, 
‘with the broadcast originating 
‘fom the auditorium of Temple 
Emanu-E]-B’ne Jeshuran, in Mil- 
waukee. 


In presenting this program to its 
s students and townspeople, Wiscon- 
ssin State College is reaffirming its 
‘insistence that education for both 
‘citizens and students go beyond the 
walls of the classroom and _ par- 
‘ticipate directly in the presenta- 
‘tion of issues and _ personalities 
which are shaping the modern 
world. Civic-minded Milwaukee 
\corporations have helped to make 
\this program possible. 


As the major part of its aca- 
demic program, the college has, 
since 1885, trained teachers who 
have held important positions, not 
only in the state, but even beyond 
|the boundaries of our nation. 
Since 1951, the college has added 
a forward-looking liberal arts pro- 
gram to its curriculum, bringing 
for the first time to local youth 
he opportunity to earn a liberal 
arts degree at a Milwaukee pub- 
lie institution of higher learning. 


Now, to preside as moderator 
for tonight’s discussion, here is 
Dr. Orville Hitchcock, Professor 
bf Speech at the State University 
bf Iowa. 


ederator Hitchcock: 

Good Evening, friends. Tonight 
mve are speaking to you from the 
eesutiful auditorium of Temple 
ganu-El, in Milwaukee, where we 
te the guests of Wisconsin State 
U@lege. We are most happy to 
ave this opportunity of partici- 
Wing in the program of Public 


Policy Be Changed? 


Institutes, Lectures and Concerts 
sponsored by Wisconsin State Col- 
lege for its students and the citi- 
zens of Milwaukee. 


In a little less than a month 
from now, the 1952 political con- 


ventions will get underway in 
Chicago. As the Republican and 
Democratic leaders debate the 


planks of their respective party 
platforms, you and I are going 
to hear much and read much about 
the foreign policy of the United 
States. The conventions and the 
campaign this year happen to come 
at a critical period in world affairs. 


This evening, Town Meeting 
continues its series of broadcasts 
on this basic and important issue 
for the discussion of the ques- 
tion, “Should Our Foreign Policy 
Be Changed?” To help us an- 
swer the question, we have two 
especially well-qualified speakers: 
Senator George W. Malone, Re- 
publican of Nevada, member of 
the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee and the Public 
Works Committee, believes that 
our foreign policy should be 
changed. Mr. Robert Aura Smith, 
editorial writer for the New York 
Times and specialist on the Far 
East, thinks that our foreign policy 
cannot be changed. 


Maybe we should take first 
things first, Mr. Smith, and ask you 
to start our discussion by telling 
us what, in your opinion, our 
present foreign policy is. 


Mr. Smith: 

Dr. Hitchcock, that’s not an easy 
question, is it, since our policy is 
the end-product of 175 years of 
living as a nation? I think we’re 
concerned, however, with the pre- 


sent implications of our policy, 
and there we’re on relatively firm 
ground, 


First of all, we are opposed to 
Soviet imperialist expansion. We 
are opposed to communism in prin- 
ciple and in practice, and a great 
deal of our policy is geared to 
that opposition. 

To effectuate that opposition, 
we're trying to create what we 
call positions of strength, and 
gaining those positions of strength 
at various points in the world 
through military and economic as- 
sistance. 

In addition to that, within the 
framework of the United Nations, 
we are undertaking to bring to- 
gether, in a network of defense, 
states that feel as we do and that 
are in danger—such as the North 
Atlantic Organization, our Pan- 
American Organization, and now 
our Asiatic Security Pact. 

In addition to that, we have 
special areas in policy, such as 
the area in the Far East. There, 
I believe, we are determined to 
try, if we can, to reach an arm- 
istice, an honorable armistice, in 
Korea, but not to extend the scope 
of those hostilities if it is within 
our power not to do so. We 
may be compelled to do so, but 
it is not our initiative. 

Similarly, in the Far East we've 
proposed to continue to recognize 
the honorable Nationalist govern- 
ment of China, now in Formosa, 
and to continue to oppose recog- 
nition of the communist regime in 
Peking and its admission to the 
United Nations. Those, I take it, 
are parts of this policy. I do not 
believe that those policies, into 
many of which we have been 
forced by the hard logic of circum- 
stance, cannot possibly be changed. 


Dd 


Mr. Hitchcock: 


Senator Malone, maybe you don’t 
quite agree with that definition of 
our present foreign policy. Well, 
what would you add to that? 


Senator Malone: 

Well, I think he covered the 
groundwork. Naturally we all 
agree that we are against com- 
munist expansion. How to prevent 
it is something else. 


He says we are still for Chiang 
Kai-shek. We have a fine way 
of showing that we are for Chiang 
Kai-shek. We ruined him, run 
him out of China, and now we 
have him bottled up with our fleet. 
If we're for him, turn him loose 


on that mainland and let him go. 4 


Now some believe that we 
should have this economic one 
world, that we should divide our 
wealth, have a modification of the 
Constitution, and some go far 
enough to say that we ought to 
have a Federation of Nations, each 
with one vote—or each with two 
votes, two senators and Congress- 
men, in accordance with the popu- 
lation. 

However, 
that we should maintain our own }); 
economic integrity while we are 
helping the world to get along, 
and be on a long-range basis so. 
we can hold up our economy. 
Everyone knows now we are simply 
on an emergency economy. If we 
run out of the emergency now, 
this country would go down eco- 
nomically in just practically no 
time at all. 

So I say to you that our foreign |; 
policy has succeeded in seven short } 


years since World War II in dis- 
sipating the greatest army and the 


greatest navy and the greatest air |! 
force in the world, so that now | 


many of us believe jj, 


we have nothing to back up any 
policy—and everyone knows that 
a foreign policy is just as strong 
as the nation behind it. 


We know that we have lost the 
greater part of Europe. It’s be- 
bind the Iron Curtain in the hands 
of another dictator. We’ve 
whipped one dictator and put it 
ia the hands of another—perhaps 
worse than the one we licked. 


The Allies we have left in Eu- 
rope are weak. They are on our 
payroll, and when we quit doling 
out the money, they sink without 
| a trace. 


Now we know the Middle East 
is in a ferment. We know that 
we're losing the Moslem world of 
350,000,000 people and we know 
that we have lost China with our 
policy in the Far East and are 
in a fair way of losing Asia. 


I merely say here that at home 
we're trying now to bring back 
together a great Air Force. I hope 
‘we are. They say we've lost 
‘control of the air, and I simply 
,say that if we have, every man 
‘connected with it in the National 
‘Defense Department ought to be 
impeached, because it’s a great 
job to lose control of the air in 
/a country that has the construction 
‘capacity that this country has. 


| We are bleeding our taxpayers 
‘white. They can’t stand it very 
imuch longer. We’re on the ragged 
‘edge of an economic disaster, 
‘with this progressive taxation tak- 
jing every dime that anyone can 
jmmake so that they can’t even have 
|weserves in a business. A young 
| fellow getting out of college, such 
ia% your own here, if anyone is 
‘eazy enough to loan him money 
tt go into a business after he pays 


Bis income tax out of his earn- 
. he 


ings, he can’t keep enough money 
to pay the money back, so he’s go- 
ing to be a perpetual employee. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Senator, I won- 
der if I could interrupt a moment 
before we get out more points to 
discuss several that you’ve already 
brought forward. Mr. Smith, 
maybe you'd like to step in here 
and say a word about the situation 
in China and in Formosa. That 
was one of the early points that 
Senator Malone brought up. 


Mr. Smith: I’m in entire agree- 
ment, Dr. Hitchcock, with Senator 
Malone’s criticism of our policy 
since 1945 in the Far East, but 
what I urge is that through a 
series of blunders, flip-flops, and 
mistakes, we have finally got on 
the right track. We now do have 
a military mission in Formosa. 
We are at the present time sup- 
porting Chiang Kai-shek. We 
have reversed the disastrous poli- 
cies of 1946, ’47, ’48 and ’49. 

We did lose China. We're not 
going to lose the bastion of Free 
China—Formosa. I think that’s 
a very definite change in policy 
for the better, and I don’t think 
now that having got onto the right 
track we should get on to the 
wrong one. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Senator, is that 
right? Are we on the right track 
now in Formosa? 


Senator Malone: Well, we may 
be on the right track, but we're 
mired down. In other words, we 
may be helping to support Chiang 
Kai-shek. I hope he’s eating regu- 
larly but we still have the Navy 
bottling him up. If you’re going 
to whip these communists over in 
China, don’t murder those kids 
out there. We've lost the air 


control. We won't let them win. 
We have a place over there beyond 
the Yula River like Ducks, In- 
corporated, where, when they get 
tired, they can go over there and 
sit down and quack at us. 


So we are not fighting them, and 
we're putting those boys up 
against a cold deck every day. 


Let’s make up our mind what 
we are going to do. A fight is 
something you are supposed to 
win or keep out of. I say that 
we will lose the rest of Asia 
just like we’ve lost China. They'll 
move into Burma, and they'll move 
into Siam. That’s the feed-box of 
Asia. They’ll take that and come 
right down and run the English 
out of Singapore yet. So you're 
on the way to losing the whole 
thing with the thing you're doing 
at this moment. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Sen- 
ator. Now, Mr. Smith’s been rest- 
less back there, I notice, and wants 
to say something. 


Mr. Smith: Well, what's the 
alternative? The alternative to 
that then is to undertake a full- 
dress war on the mainland of 
Asia, and that’s the thing that 
we want to avoid if we possibly 
can. We're trying to get an arm- 
istice. We're 


trying to get a 
cessation of hostilities, mot an 
enlargement of them. We're try- 


ing, in effect, to keep the peace 
as far as we can. If a breach of 
the peace is forced on us, we'll 
fight as hard as we possibly can, 
Actually, the Senator and I are 
not talking about the same thing. 
Dr. Hitchcock, the Senator’s not 


talking about policy. The Sen- 
ators talking about the imple- 
mentation of policy, and_ that’s 


quite a different thing. 


Mr. Hitchcock: 
both agree on policy, but he says 
it should be handled another way. 


Mr. Smith: Why, sure. 
were in very substantial agree- 
ment on what our policy is, and 


Senator Malone is not suggesting @ 


that our policy be substantially 
changed. What he’s saying is 
that to carry out these policies, 


we need a more effective armed §* 


force, we need a better Air Force 
than we've got now. 
hundred per cent, Senator, and I 


certainly hope that the great in- ® 


stitution of which you are a mem- 
ber will see to it that the funds 
for that bigger Air Force are pro- 
vided. (Applause) 


Senator Malone: I just hope 
that this audience recalls that in | 
1948 George Malone of Nevada, 


along with about four other Sen- ¥% 


ators, on the Senate floor took the 
President’s 
him. He wanted fifty-six air } 
groups. We gave him seventy, 
and he built forty-eight and spent 
the money someplace else. Now 
that’s the way we lost control of 
the air, and he did it deliberately. |) 
That isn’t a mistake. No one 
could be dumb enough to make 
a mistake like that. So I say, get # 
those kids out of there or let . 
them go; and if you haven’t control ./ 
of the air, you have to protect 
them. You’re murdering them 
now, doing it deliberately. (Ap- 
plause) 


Mr. Hitchcock: Senator, that ap- 
plause was led by your colleague 


here, Mr. Smith. Maybe he wants 
to agree with you now. 


Mr. Smith: Oh, I agree very | 
definitely on the need for a strong | 
Air Force. I think we’ve got to 
have it. I think we have to have | 


You think you §* 


J think | 


I agree one {fi 


program away from 


a strong Naval Force and I think 
we've got to have better trained 
land forces than we have at the 
present time. The implementation 
of policy is not going to be easy, 
and it’s not going to be cheap. We 
can’t do this job cheap at home 
or abroad. 

We have a big world-wide com- 
mitment against a world-wide 
(enemy, and there’s no such thing 
(as crawling back in a corner and 
| hoping that everything will work 
(out for the best if we're just 
‘sweetly reasonable and nice and 
( economical about everything. 


Mr. Chairman, 


Senator Malone: 


‘what we have now is putting 
lhundreds of thousands of foot 
s soldiers in Europe. They're a 


t tourist army; they’re over there 
to spend money and lure the Mar- 
«shall Plan. They can’t protect 
themselves now or at any future 
time. We've lost control of the 
air, They remind me of a tribe 
of Indians out in the Nevada 
mountains hunting pianets with 
their kids and the women with 
them. , 

Did anybody ever hear of such 
ja thing? If a battle started, 
they’re either prisoners of war or 
are cut to pieces in thirty days 
—whatever the enemy wanted to 
do. This is one of the most ter- 
rible things that has ever been 
‘done to this country—to make our 
people believe that we can win a 
ywar in Europe with a foot army. 

I would simply say to you, Mr. 
Moderator, they have all the money 
‘they can use. They have twelve 
billion dollars laid away that they 
idn’t use last year and they have 
# for next year. They're not 
Spending it. They lost control of 
ithe air deliberately. I just want 


Z 


Ke 
we 


Ke 


to tell you that that is what Con- 
gress believes. They’ll give them 


all the money they want. There 
is no question of money. There 
is a question of policy. 

And they have this army in 


Korea. It’s untenable if a fight 
starts. You have to get out of 
there. No general will ever tell 


you different, and no general will 
ever tell you that you can win 
that war with a foot army in 
France and Europe. I took a foot 
army, helped take one, in 1918. 
We're trying to fight World War I 
over again, and nobody’s going to 
fight it that way. 

Russia has control of the air, 
Vandenberg says, and _ Finletter 
says, regardless of what the Presi- 
dent boasted about the other night. 


Mr. Hitchcock: The Senator, 
ladies and gentlemen, is being very 
emphatic here and the noise you 
hear is him punctuating his points 
on the rostrum. 


Mr. Smith, we have a number 
of questions opened up here. One 
has to do with this matter of air 
power and our land army in Eu- 
rope. Is that connected with for- 
eign policy? Should we talk about 
that a little? 


Mr. Smith: I insist, Dr. Hitch- 
cock, that is not a policy problem. 
That is an implementation prob- 
lem. 


Mr. Hitchcock: And you're will- 
ing to go along with the idea. 


Mr. Smith: Why certainly, I’m 
not suggesting for one moment 
that the Administration under 
which we have been living for 
some time has done a particularly 
good job in implementing our 
policies. I’m perfectly willing and 
eager to see that Administration 


changed in November. (Applause) 
But I do not believe that a change 
of administration can possibly 
mean a change in the mainstream 
of our major policies, because 
our major policies have been forced 
on us, against, sometimes, our own 
will. They have been forced on 
us by the compulsion of events. 
They’ve been forced on us by an 
implacable foe. Those policies 
stem in the long run from our 
reaction as free people to a slave 


regime. We can’t change that. 
We don’t want to change it. 
Senator Malone: Well, Mr. 


Moderator, I’m going to have to 
get into this policy, I guess. If we 
have a policy, we have one of a one- 
economic world policy, of division 
of the wealth, of throwing money 
all over the landscape. We first 
called it lend-lease and we went 
beyond any manner or means of 
supporting an ally. Then we had 
UNRRA. Then we had the three 
and three-quarter’s billion to Eng- 
land, then we had the Marshall 
Plan, then we had the ECA, then 
the Point Four. Now we have the 
Mutual Security. Doesn’t matter 
what you call it: we're putting 
the money out beyond the ability 
of our taxpayers to pay and hold 
up indefinitely. They cannot pos- 
sibly do it. (Applause) 


So I say, instead of this free 
trade policy, putting the working 
men and inyestors of America in 
direct competition with the slave 
labor and sweat shop labor of 
Europe and Asia, let’s have a 
policy, a foreign trade based on 
a fair and reasonable competition 
with that old tariff of making up 
the difference so you people can 
work for reasonable wages. 


Let’s quit printing this counter- 


. e 
feit money they laughingly call 
deficit financing, and everytime} 
they print fifteen billion dollars} 
more of it, they have to go out |) 
and get another raise in wages be- 


cause it buys less bread. 


Let’s get rid of this taxation) 
that takes every last dime you} 
make, up to 91 or 92 per cent, i> 
so that no corporation or no 
business can save reserves. If: 
they have one bad year, they're 
down. And if you run out of an§- 
emergency now, as an excuse for 
raising the taxes and selling more 
bonds, we're all down. 


Let’s get on a basis so we can# 
wait. Russia is now on that basis. 
This policy is a ruinous policy. 
I'm not talking about augmenting 
a policy—I'm talking about turn- 
ing around and starting in the 
other direction, protecting our! 
economy. And every move we 
make from now on, if I had any- 
thing to do with it, would be’ 
put on a basis of our own security’ 


and safety and nobody else’s.’ 
(Applause ) 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Sen- | 
ator. Now let’s get Mr. Smith ia? 


on this matter of policy. Now 
what about the economic argu-, 
ment? Is our foreign policy 
carrying us beyond our economic. 
means ? 


Mr. Smith: 
our 
been 
even 


I do not think that 
economic means have even | 
stretched yet. We haven't’ 
got our coats off in this! 
fight. I haven’t heard of anybody § 
who is in trouble, of having to 
work even a forty-eight hour week. 
I haven’t seen any signs of great 
distress. I don’t even think we’ve 
taken the thing seriously enough. | 
(Applause) In any event, the idea) 
that we can retreat from comit- 


OS 


ments and say, “We will strengthen 
our economy and never mind 
where our commitments are,’ is 
extremely short-sighted; because 
after all, if we are in a world- 
wide fight, we want world-wide 
allies. 


There is no sense in fighting a 
war by ourselves. There is no 
sense in letting two-thirds of the 
world be poured away when we 
can help it become strong, and 
in so doing, help ourselves. Much 
more than that, when it comes 
to cost, there is no cost compar- 
able to the cost of defeat. (Ap- 
plause) And by the cost of defeat, 
I mean not merely physical, not 
merely military defeat; I mean 
moral defeat because we're in a 
moral war. We are in a position 
from which we cannot morally and 
honorably make a retreat. We 
cannot say to the British, to the 
French, to the Italians, to the 
Belgians, to the Netherlanders, to 
the South Koreans, to the Na- 
tionalist Chinese, to the Filipinos, 
to the Viet Namese: “All right, 
well just write you off, because 
maybe we can’t afford to help 
you.” We're not that kind of 
people, praise heaven, we’re made 
of better stuff. (Applause) 


Mr. Hitchcock: Senator, would 
you like to comment a little more 
-on this? 


Senator Malone: I certainly 
‘would. No one said we’re writing 
; anybody off. We would protect 
i; any part of this world that’s neces- 
t sary to be protected for our own 
wltimate safety, and let me tell 
i pou something. It’s time that we 
a4 studied it. We are the only 
Protection Europe has, as well as 
er own protection, and when we 


down economically, which we 


are now headed for, no one has 
any protection. 


So let me just say something 
about our allies. England and 
France each have separate economic 
and military pacts with Russia that 
read almost exactly like the At- 
lantic Pact with us, and they have 
fourteen years yet to run. Per- 
haps you didn’t know that. They're 
signed up with both sides, just like 
the New York Giants and the 
Yankees, and whoever wins the 
pennant, they’re in the money. 


England recognized Communist 
China immediately, over our pro- 
test, and they’re still trading with 
them and they have more than 
a hundred trade pacts—the sixteen 
Marshall Plan countries—with the 
Russian Iron Curtain countries and 
they’re sending them every last 
blessed thing they need to fight 
World War III with us. 


Now any help that we should 
give them or any guarantee of 
protection should be on a basis 
that they quit these trade pacts, 
that they not sign up with Com- 
munist China, that they cancel 
these trade and economic and 
military pacts with Russia, and 
do it forthwith. (Applause) 

I want to say to you, before 
we start the questions, Italy in the 
last election turned up more Com- 
munist votes than they had in 
1947. England has a government 
that’s on the verge of Bevan tak- 
ing over. He'll do it as soon as 
they have an election and he hates 
our guts. We don’t have an ally, 
a dependable one, in Europe today. 
They’re trading on the outside. 
What they’re waiting for is to 
divide our weath to the point that 
we go down with them, and when 
we're with them, we’re down there 
just the same as the Chinamen 


and the Indians and the rest of 
them with our standard of living 
just the same, and we can’t pro- 
tect ourselves or anybody else. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Sen- 
ator. I think we should interrupt. 
I hate to interrupt this interesting 


and high-spirited discussion, but 
I think we should start taking 
questions, because we have many 
people in our audience who have 
questions to ask and some of the 
things that you are about to say 


may be brought out here by ques- |. 


tions. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Town Meeting Bulletin is a welcome gift for any 


occasion, Why not subscribe for your friends who are Town 
Meeting listeners? The Bulletin is $5.00 a year. Address your 
order to Town Hall, New York 36, N.Y. 


QUESTION 


Lady: Senator Malone, why isn’t 
. our foreign policy based on a deep 
. study of the Russian psychology, 
| rather than an unrealistic aura of 


wishful hoping for a comfortable 
| peace? 


Senator Malone: Miss, I would 
llike to say this to you: I do not 
i think it has anything to do what- 
with this 
international under- 


§ SOever administration. 
N We're 
tow. I doubt if our present presi- 
ident had very much to do with it. 


But in this international undertow, 


in an 


‘we are spreading ourselves thin. 
‘We're dividing our wealth, not only 
idividing our markets through this 
free trade—laughingly called “re- 
\ciprocal trade’’—but we're dividing 
your money each year through the 
itaxes. That’s seven to ten billion 
Idollars. Don’t forget the banks that 
loan the money without return, in 
addition to the seven or eight bil- 
lion they give them. So that the 
ussians themselves seem to be the 
east of our troubles. We’re on a 
theory of world-wide government, 
with one world, with a federation 
bi mations, as I’ve said before, each 
vith one vote. Then they can vote 
lie taxes on you without that slight 
“@parrassment they have of coming 
»0 Congress at the present time. 


“Man: Mr. Smith, is it a fact that 
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U. S. funds given to the Chiang 
Kai-shek government ended up in 
private hands? 


Mr. Smith: Some of them prob- 
ably did. I think we had some mink 
coats and deep freezes in the Shan- 
ghai government, too. One of the 
difficulties in the giving of assist- 
ance to the Chiang Kai-shek goy- 
ernment, when it was on the main- 
land of China, was the lack of ade- 
quate supervision of our aid. That 
lack has now been corrected. We 
have an excellent military mission 
in Formosa, a joint Agricultural 
Rehabilitation mission, and a first- 
class job is being done. Our money 
at the present time is not being 
wasted. 

Man: Senator Malone, don’t you 
think that the irresponsible attacks 
by our legislators on diplomats like 
Marshall and Acheson will keep in- 
telligent and able young men from 
adopting diplomacy as a career? 

Senator Malone: J think that if 
we had made the attacks in time to 
get rid of them before they lost 
China, 
much better shape. I just happen to 


we would have been in 
have been in Peking when the com- 
munists were three miles out, and 
I'll tell you what that great Chinese 


General, Fu Tso-yi, told me. He 


sent a car in without lights to meet 
a plane without lights that I landed 
in. I went out for three hours with 
him at midnight, and a man about 
to die doesn’t lie to you. He said 
when Marshall came over and 
stopped the American ammunition 
coming to American guns, he was 
licked. When they let the com- 
munists through the pass to get 
the ammunition in Southern Man- 
churia—those factories I have seen 
—he certainly was licked. 


He had positive evidence that 
at least one of those factories 
was moved to the edge of Russia 
and Russia was running it and 
furnishing this ammunition. 

Now he said—and he was a 
tough Chinaman—he sat without 
any decoration or anything, just 
like an ordinary man, and said: 
“T have kept the railroad open 
from the harbor to Peking. They 
can close it whenever they want 
to, and unless I get substantial 
help within the next thirty to 
sixty days, I am a prisoner of 
war.” And he was. And Marshall 
carried out the orders of the Secre- 
tary of State just like an errand boy. 
Marshall was wrong. He is wrong. 
He never was right in anything he 
did in China or Asia. (Applause) 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Sen- 
ator. But first we would like to call 
on our host, Dr. J. Martin Klot- 
sche, president of Wisconsin State 
College. Some of our listeners may 
know Dr. Klotsche as chairman of 
the Commission on Educational Or- 
ganizations of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. He 
also was the founder and first presi- 
dent of Milwaukee’s Town Hall. 
Dr. Klotsche, I understand you 


have a question you would like to 
ask. 


Dr. Klotsche: Yes, Mr. Modera- 
tor, I wonder if I could ask Sen- § 
ator Malone a question. We're dis- | 
cussing here this evening the matter )_ 
of whether or not our foreign pol- ¥ 
icy should be changed, and I won- 
der if he would care to comment 9 
on the specific ways in which he | 
would envisage our foreign policy 
changing in the event of a Re-' 
publican victory in November. How 
would our foreign policy be any 
different in November if the Re- % 
publicans were to go into office? | 
(Applause) 


Senator Malone: First, you un- | 
derstand, Mr. President, I’m not} 
running for president. I do expect 
that the voters in Nevada treat me j 
kindly to be there, to have some- 
thing to do with the Senate policy; 3. 
and if I had anything to do with | 
the Senate policy I would say we 
should change our free trade pol- 
icy immediately. We should put a 
tariff on a flexible basis, flexible 
import fee, and turn it back to the 
tariff commission and do it on a 
basis of fair and reasonable com-# 
petition so that your own working-! 
men and investors go out and put i) 
their money in a business and know @ 
it's going to exist, and that they, 
don’t have to raise the wages every '>:: 
other day because we're printing 
new money all the time. q 

I'd quit printing this counterfeit-)): 
money and go back on the gold}: 
standard. That’s what I would do, | 


Now every move made from here }* 
on in, if I have anything to do}: 
with it, will be based on the secur- |) 
ity and the safety of the United) 
States of America. (Applause) And | 
that would mean the Monroe Doc-4 
trine, Mr. President, as Washing- 
ton had in mind, when he said no¥ 
permanent foreign commitments.) 
He didn’t say temporary foreign 
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commitments, but he said no per- 
|manent foreign commitments and 
|that’s what the Monroe Doctrine 
imeans—to cover the area that’s 
imecessary for us to defend cur- 
:rently for our own ultimate safety 
---and get on a basis so our people 
(can exist for twenty-five or thirty 
(er fifty years. You’re in that kind 
of a war. If you’re going to carry 
it through, you can’t exist five years 
more the way you're going now in 
the taxes, so I would simply say 
to you, “Let’s go back on a prin- 
ciple of being for the United States 
of America, you and I, just like 
Mr. Churchill is for England.” And 
‘then be for England just like Mr. 
Churchill is for America, and when 
you get enough of us in that frame 
‘of mind, you’ll make a deal and 
jthey’ll go to work over there and 
carry their weight. (Applause) 


Mr. Smith: Dr. Hitchcock, I’m 
very much interested in the empha- 
sis that Senator Malone has given 
to the Monroe Doctrine. You will 
remember when that was enunciated 
(in 1823 President Monroe sug- 
igested that any foreign attack on 
any independent republic in the 
‘Western Hemisphere, all over the 
‘Western Hemisphere, would be 
construed as an unfriendly act to 
ithe United States. And in 1823, we 
hextended our interest, we extended 
your protection by unilateral action 
ito half of the world. That was not 
tthe doctrine of an _ isolationist. 
(Applause) 

I think we can very well go right 
bak to the spirit of President Mon- 
«or and suggest that where the in- 
sfutions of free men are threat- 
ened, that threat is a threat to us. 
And that’s in the Western 
de misphere, it’s true in Europe, it’s 
fie in East Asia. I’m in entire ac- 
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cord with the Senator. Let’s go 
back to the Monroe Doctrine. 


Senator Malone: Let’s just have 
one word on that. I do not put in 
for one moment with the idea 
you're protecting every nation in 
the world with the Monroe Doc- 
trine. I said the Monroe Doctrine 
could cover the areas that it’s 
necessary for us to currently defend 
for our own ultimate safety, and 
those areas change when the wea- 
pons of offense and defense change 
but we then are the judge when 
we go to war. Right now, we are 
not the judge. We have signed the 
Atlantic Pact to go to war when 
other nations go to war. That is, 
England and France and Belgium 
and the Netherlands are empire- 
minded nations. How are they go- 
ing to get in war? You know how 
—by trying to protect their colonial 
system which is already deader than 
Julius Caesar. (Applause) And we 
are bound to protect the colonial 
system, the slavery system, and we 
were the first ones to break away 
from it. I do not put in with that 
for one moment. 


Man: Mr. Smith, in your open- 
ing remarks you indicated quite 
emphatically that you felt that we 
were finally on the right track with 
respect to Nationalist China. What 
do you feel would be the disad- 
vantage or peril to us to encour- 
age Nationalist China’s active mili- 
tary participation in Korea? 


Mr. Smith: The peril of China’s 
participation, Nationalist China’s 
participation, in Korea. You re- 
member a force of thirty thousand 
was offered, and on the advice of’ 
General MacArthur, that force was 
turned down. The difficulty is two- 


fold. 
First, the military difficulty. It 


was not possible at that time and 
is not possible yet to integrate a 
Chinese expeditionary force into 
the forces that we now have in 
Korea. 

The second was the diplomatic 
difficulty involved in the fact that 
some of our associates in the United 
Nations, in the Korean action, have 
actually recognized the Peking re- 
gime, and in so doing have in ef- 
fect derecognized the Nationalist 
regime. The military handicap on 
the one hand, the diplomatic handi- 
cap on the other caused General 
MacArthur to give the advice that 
it was considerably better at that 
stage to keep the Nationalist troops 
in Formosa for defensive purposes 
only. 


Lady: Senator Malone, how can 
you explain democratic inconsist- 
encies in our foreign policy, such 
as those in our relations with Spain 
and Yugoslavia? 


Senator Malone: Miss, I would 
say to you that I do not atttempt 
to explain them. I condemn them. 
In other words, you are helping 
Yugoslavia. You are helping a man 
who will turn on you just as soon 
as he is able to do it and get away 
with it. In other words, he is not 
our friend—he is a Communist. 
This is another case when we found 
agrarian communists in China, 
you remember, when Mr. Marshall 
went over there. They've turned 
out to be worse than the real kind 
in Russia. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. Smith, may- 
be you'd like to attempt to explain 
these inconsistencies. 


Mr. Smith: There’s a problem of 
what you do in the case of a 
friendly relationship with Spain 
and Yugoslavia which is compli- 
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cated by the fact that we are un- 
friendly toward their ideology, to- 
ward their form of government. 
However, Yugoslavia’s defection 
from the communist block helped 
us considerably. It helped in two 
ways. First, it was a terrific blow | 
to the morale of the Communists. 
Second, the defection helped us to 
save Greece. Now for my part, I 
think being at least neutral in re- 
spect to Tito is not too high a 
price to pay for the salvation of 
eight million good Greeks who are 
on our side. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you. We 
have only a few minutes for ques- 
tions, and I'd like to take one from 
the young man up front. 


Man: I’m a member of the Col- [h' 


lege Town Hall Club which has 
met here since 1939. My question 
is to Mr. Smith. Should the main | 
purpose of our foreign policy be to 
defeat the communists or to estab- 
lish a peaceful world? 


Mr. Smith; That is not an altern- 
ative. There is no such thing as de- 
feat the communists or establish a 
peaceful world. It is only defeat 
the communists and establish a | 
peaceful world. (Applause) Let me — 
repeat, we have no choice. This 
contest is not of our making; we } 
did not begin it. In the name of ° 
peace and a free world, we will °|j 
have to finish it. 


Man: Senator Malone, if financ- — 
ial aid by the United States to | 
foreign countries should be dimin- | 
ished or stopped, how would this 
affect the present amicable relation- © 
ship between America and the | 
foreign countries ? 


Senator Malone: Well, I think % 
they might sue us for nonsupport. 
They won’t be any madder at us © 


than they are now. They hate us 
the way it is, so as long as we 
‘support them, they will take it on 
suffrance. 


Man: Robert Smith, in choosing 
‘between Taft and Eisenhower, who 
de you believe would have the most 
‘realistic outlook on foreign policy? 

Mr. Smith: Vi tell you right 
snow, I’m going to vote for Dwight 
D. Eisenhower if I possibly get a 
schance. That’s my answer. (Ap- 
plause) 


Senator Malone: Vm going to 
allow my delegates from Nevada 
to make up my mind who we'll be 
for, and then I’m going home and 
ssupport whoever we nominate. We 
must get rid of this outfit in Wash- 
ington. (Applause) 

Lady: My question is directed to 
Senator Malone. In regard to the 
United Nations, shouldn’t the 
United States show more fair- 
minded tendencies toward the other 
ations, rather than striving to 
lidominate the policy decisions? 
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Senator Malone: I have never 
known them to win a peace confer- 
ence in the whole world. The 
United States is being dominated 
at this moment by the United Na- 
tions, and the United Nations, if 
we would use it for what it really 
was supposed to be used for—I 
was at San Francisco representing 
a Senate Military Force Committee, 
was not in the Senate, was their 
consultant—never was supposed to 
run an army. It can’t run an army. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Sen- 
ator Malone and Robert A. Smith, 
for this very interesting and helpful 
discussion. On behalf of Town 
Hall, I wish to thank our Milwau- 
kee host, Dr. J. Martin Klotsche, 
president of Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, and Dr. A. A. Suppan, Di- 
rector of its summer session and ex- 
tension division. Also our appre- 
ciation to WCAN, ABC in Mil- 
waukee. So plan to be with us next 
week and every week at the sound 
of the Crier’s Bell. 
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